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ABSTRACT 



This report provides educational stakeholders with 
information about how to close the achievement gap in education. Researchers 
reviewed several analyses of test score data and various studies of the gap 
and its causes. Part 1 contains background information and discusses why this 
gap has become such a critical issue, reviews basic principles, and explains 
data sources. Part 2 analyzes the nature and extent of the achievement gap on 
various tests and summarizes trends in the gap over time. Part 3 reviews the 
main factors proposed by researchers to explain the achievement gap and 
outlines leading strategies for closing it. Part 4 contains suggestions to 
policymakers about how to evaluate various strategies for closing the gap and 
discusses why a comprehensive approach is needed. Promising strategies 
highlighted in this review include: increasing the participation of minority 
students in challenging academic programs; providing extended and intensive 
support for low-performing students; lowering class size in high minority 
schools; and strengthening parent and community support for achievement. (SM) 
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ACTION SUMMARY FOR POLICYMAKERS 



WHAT ARE THE KEY FACTS ABOUTTHE 
ACHIEVEMENT GAP? 



ii 

□ 



□ A wide racial/ethnic gap exists in achievement 
test scores: African American and Hispanic 
students score significantly lower, on average, 
than White and Asian students. 

□ The achievement gap is present before children 
start school. 

□ It is wrong to assert that the quality of public 
schools is declining because of the achieve- 
ment gap. Over the past 25 to 30 years, every 
subgroup of students, including Black and His- 
panic, has improved its average achievement. 

□ When achievement rises for all subgroups, African 
American and Hispanic students must improve at 
a faster rate than others for the gap to close. 



The achievement gap is not due to differences 
in innate ability, nor is it simply the result of 
biased test questions. 

Racial-ethnic differences in family income 
contribute to the achievement gap but do not 
entirely explain it. 

There is no simple explanation for the achieve- 
ment gap. A variety of school, community, and 
home factors seems to underlie or contribute 
to the gap. 

We shrunk the gap once, during the 1970s and 
1980s, and we can do it again. 
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ACTION SUMMARY FOR POLICYMAKERS 



WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO ABOUTTHE 
ACHIEVEMENT GAP? 



□ On the plus side, policymakers are moving 
swifdy and boldly to raise academic standards 
and hold schools accountable for improving 
the achievement of all subgroups. On the 
minus side, policymakers have been timid 
about providing the supports and resources 
needed to close the gap. 

□ Policymakers are being irresponsible if they 
lead the public into thinking that testing and 
accountability alone will close the gap. 

□ Policymakers must be cautious in attaching 
consequential penalties to test results, and 
should closely monitor and quickly address any 
negative effects of high-stakes testing on 
minority students. 

□ Closing the gap will require bold, comprehen- 
sive, and long-term strategies. 

□ Policymakers can start to narrow the gap by 
acting on what can be done today, based on 
what we already know. Promising strategies 
include the following: 

° increasing participation of minority stu- 
dents in challenging academic courses; 

° investing in teacher professional develop- 
ment; 

° implementing comprehensive, research- 
based models for school improvement; 







° lowering class size in high-minority schools; 

° expanding access to high-quality preschool 
programs; 

° providing extended learning time and 
intensive supports for students who are hav- 
ing difficulty; and 

° strengthening parent and community sup- 
port for learning. 

iii 

Policymakers must act to correct the obvious □ 

inequities between high-minority and low- 
minority schools, through such -actions as: 

° ensuring an adequate supply of well-quali- 
fied teachers in high-minority schools; 

° expanding access to advanced courses and 
rigorous instruction in high-minority 
schools; 

° equalizing resources among poor and afflu- 
ent schools and providing additional 
resources to high -minority and high -pover- 
ty schools; and 

° addressing other disparities in curriculum, 
instruction, and facilities between high- 
minority and low-minority schools. 

Everyone has a stake in closing the gap — r by 
2010, Black and Hispanic children will make 
up 34% of the school-age population. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



ITTAKES MORE THAN TESTING: 
CLOSING THE ACHIEVEMENT GAP 



ecently the Center on Education Policy 
reviewed a variety of studies and test 
data to better understand the “achieve- 
M ^^.ment gap” — the finding that African 
American and Hispanic students score lower on 
standardized tests, on average, than White and 
Asian students. Our review uncovered several 
trends, findings, and policy options that 
have not received enough attention in the 
current debate and in media reports about 
the gap. 

In this summary, we lay out several key points 
about the achievement gap that warrant greater 
attention. We also recommend an approach that 
policymakers should use to weigh various options 
for closing the gap. These points and recommenda- 
tions are expanded on and supported in the body 
of this report. In general, policymakers must think 
more boldly and broadly about strategies to close 
the gap than many are doing right now. 

The Achievement Gap Ds Significant, 

[But Hit’s Mot Just a FYoblem of Schools 

Despite long-term progress by African Ameri- 
can and Hispanic students, the gaps on various 
standardized tests remain wide. But how wide is 
wide? People who aren’t testing experts may have 
difficulty putting the gap in perspective. What does 
it really tell us about student learning when we hear 
about a 30-point score gap on a given test? 

One way of understanding these statistics is to 
compare average scores for students at different 
ages. On the 1999 reading trends test of the 



National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP), the average score of Black 
students at age 17 was roughly the same as 
that of White students at age 13. In science, 
the average scores of Black and Hispanic students 
at age 13 were lower than the average score of 
White students at age 9. 

Another approach is to relate score differences 
to grade-level equivalencies. On the 1999 NAEP 
mathematics trend test, the average score for Black 
13-year-olds was more than 30 points below that of 
White 13-year-olds — roughly the equivalent of 
three grade levels behind. In science, the aver- 
age score for Hispanic 9-year-olds was the 
equivalent of more than three grade levels 
behind that of White 9-year-olds. 

Many people are familiar with the 200 through 
800 scale used in the SAT college entrance exams. 
In 2000, the gap between Black and White average 
SAT scores was 123 points in math and 95 points 
in verbal. The Hispanic-White gap was 89 points 
in math and 70 points in verbal. 

Because most of the discussion about the gap 
centers on school-age children, many people think 
the gap is entirely the product of what happens in 
school. In fact, assessments of young chil- 
dren have uncovered a sizable achievement 
gap before children start school. Studies have 
also theorized that Black and Hispanic students 
gain less in achievement during the summer 
months than White and Asian students. Together 
these findings signal that schools are not the only 
segments of society that can cause, or close, the 
achievement gap. What happens at home and in 
communities is also critical. 
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AcIfotevemeoitTireoids ©ffeir 
a [Reasoon for ©ptomosm 

Clearly, the racial/ethnic achievement gap is a 
serious national issue. But in calling attention to the 
seriousness of the problem, analysts, advocates, 
and media people have neglected to mention some 
encouraging trends in overall student achievement 
and minority student achievement. An emphasis on 
the negative causes people to mistakenly conclude 
that the gap is something that we just have to live 
with, or that its causes are too far-reaching or elu- 
sive to be much affected by policy actions. 

The existence of an achievement gap does not 
mean that student achievement is declining or that 
schools are getting worse. Some political leaders and 
analysts incorrecdy point to the gap as an indicator 
that schools are failing. The fact is, U.S. students 
as a whole are performing better on key tests 
than they did 30 years ago, especially in 
mathematics. Overall achievement has risen, even 
as the test-taking population has changed to include 
a greater share of minority children, immigrant chil- 
dren, English language learners, and children with 
disabilities — subgroups that traditionally have per- 
formed at lower than average levels. 

Every racial/ethnic subgroup has made 
gains in achievement during the past 25 to 30 
years. African Americans, Hispanics, Whites, 
Asians, and other groups have improved their aver- 
age achievement for most of the subjects and ages 
tested. There is every reason to believe that 
achievement can improve for minority children in 
the future. 

Past experience offers more fuel for optimism. 
We shrunk the gap once, and we can do it 
again. During the 1970s and 1980s, the achieve- 
ment gap narrowed as African American and His- 
panic students made substantial, even dramatic, 
strides in achievement, while the achievement of 
White students changed little. These gains for 
minority students occurred at a time when Head 
Start, Title I, and other federal programs sought to 
improve educational opportunities and reduce 
poverty. So these policy interventions appear to 
have made a difference. 



Since about 1988, the racial/ethnic 
achievement gap has stayed the same for 
some subjects and ages and widened for 
others. This is not due to a lack of improvement. 
In the past decade or so, Black and Hispanic stu- 
dents have made gains in some subjects. But the 
gap has not narrowed because their gains did not 
exceed those made by other subgroups. 

In a nutshell, the size of the gap depends not 
only on trends in minority student achievement, 
but also on rates of improvement or decline for 
other subgroups. When achievement goes up 
for all groups, African American and His- 
panic students must improve at a faster rate 
than others for the gap to close. 

Staimdairds-IBased) Reform Hlas 
[Mlade the ©ap a Fromt-IBumer Ossue 

The movement to reform education by raising 
academic standards has made the achievement 
gap a highly visible issue. The goal of standards- 
based reform is to ensure that all students reach 
high levels of academic learning. Toward this end, 
states have adopted standards for student per- 
formance that are markedly higher than the basic 
skills expectations of 25 years ago, when states 
first instituted minimum competency testing. The 
bar has been raised — and this makes the achieve- 
ment gap more obvious. In addition, test scores 
are receiving more scrutiny than ever before, 
because they are the primary means of judging 
whether students and schools are progressing 
toward standards. 

Standards-based reform has highlighted 
the fact that many students are performing 
below expectations, and that a dispropor- 
tionate share of these students are African 
American and Hispanic. It is becoming increas- 
ingly apparent that the nation cannot raise achieve- 
ment to internationally competitive levels without 
addressing the achievement gap. If achievement 
rises across the board as reformers hope, Black and 
Hispanic students will have to make even greater 
gains to close the gap. 
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Standards-based reform has the potential to 
enhance equity. It assumes that high standards and 
a challenging academic curriculum are for all stu- 
dents, not just an academic elite. Because perform: 
ance is closely monitored, students who need extra 
help are identified early and less likely to fall 
between the cracks. And new accountability sys- 
tems leave little room for excuses about why some 
children are not learning. Whether this potential 
for equity is realized will depend on whether 
schools, teachers, and students receive the supports 
required to help all pupils learn to high standards. 

Mumeirows Factors Contribute 
to the Achievement Cap 

Our review revealed that there is no simple 
explanation for racial/ ethnic differences in achieve- 
ment test scores. Some factors, such as innate differ- 
ences and test bias, can be clearly ruled out. Other 
factors, such as negative peer pressure and differences 
in parenting styles, seem to be relevant, but their rela- 
tionship to the gap is not fully understood. Still other 
factors, such as differences in teacher qualifications, 
are cited in multiple research studies as important 
contributors to the gap. 

First, it should be stated what the gap is not 
about. Many studies have made clear that 
innate ability and genetic factors are not the 
reason for the achievement gap. The gap is 

not an irreversible reality. 

The gap is not primarily a consequence 
of test bias, either. Although test developers and 
users must be continually vigilant for possible bias- 
es, many studies have looked at test bias in the con- 
text of the achievement gap. They have concluded 
that test scores gaps — which appear across several 
different types of test questions and other non-test 
measures of learning — are indicators of real dif- 
ferences in achievement, not just different cultural 
responses to test content. 

Do income differences account for the gap? 
African American and Hispanic families tend to 
have higher rates of poverty and lower levels of 
parent education, both of which correlate with 



lower achievement in children. When test scores 
are adjusted to compensate for these two factors, 
the gap shrinks — by about a third, according to 
one estimate — but it does not disappear. In other 
words, racial/ethnic differences in family 
income and parent education can explain 
some, but not all, of the achievement gap. 
Studies have also shown that a racial/ ethnic 
achievement gap exists among students from fami- 
lies with similarly high levels of income and parent 
education. Even so, there are numerous other 
racial/ ethnic background differences — from 
cumulative family wealth to grandparents 5 educa- 
tion — that have not been studied, but that may 
influence children^ learning. 

At the same time, the role of poverty should 
not be dismissed. Interventions to reduce poverty 
should be one of several strategies to close the 
gap. As the experience of the 1970s suggests, 
anti-poverty programs probably do help to nar- 
row the gap. 

What, then, are the most probable explana- 
tions for the gap? A complex combination of 
school, community, and home factors 
appears to underlie or contribute to the gap. 

For example, African American and Hispanic stu- 
dents are less likely than White or Asian students to 
take challenging courses or be exposed to rigorous 
instruction. They have less access to experienced 
and well-qualified teachers. Teachers tend to 
expect less of Black and Hispanic children than of 
White and Asian children. Black and Hispanic chil- 
dren also attend schools with fewer resources and 
higher rates of disruption and student mobility. 
They have less access to learning activities at home 
and in the neighborhood. 

We Ve Takeo the Small Steps, 

Let’s Take the Bold Steps 

On the plus side, policymakers are mov- 
ing swiftly and boldly to raise academic 
standards and hold schools accountable for 
improved achievement of all subgroups. In a 

span of five years, states have raised their stan- 
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□ 




dards, begun development of new tests to better 
measure progress toward standards, and instituted 
stronger accountability systems to spur school-level 
improvement. State and national leaders are fur- 
ther proposing to expand testing, adopt stronger 
accountability in federal and state programs, ana- 
lyze test data by race and ethnicity, and hold 
schools accountable for the performance of all sub- 
groups. 

Testing and accountability systems are not ends 
in themselves, however. They are tools that can 
help educators accomplish the real end of educa- 
tion — higher student learning. Public reporting of 
test scores and penalties or rewards for perform- 
ance can be strong motivators, but the reasons for 
low achievement are more complex than just a lack 
of motivation. Policymakers are being irre- 
sponsible if they lead citizens to believe that 
testing and accountability are the primary 
steps we need to take to raise achievement 
and close the gap. Critical strategies like profes- 
sional development for teachers or rigorous courses 
for students are being neglected. The public could 
lose faith in school reform if test scores flatten out 
after a few years- and the gap does not shrink. 

Therefore, on the minus side, we find 
that many current proposals which purport 
to address the gap are not comprehensive or 
bold enough to do the job. The hardest part of 
standards-based reform is not setting standards or 
developing tests. It is translating those standards 
and tests into real changes in curriculum, instruction, 
and learning opportunities. Strategies to close the 
gap must be comprehensive, multi-faceted, and sus- 
tained over a long term. We recommend that 
policymakers be bold in providing the full 
range of strategies, supports, and resources 
required to raise achievement among Black 
and Hispanic children, or any children who 
are not meeting standards. 

A final caution is in order. Many states are 
using tests for high-stakes decisions about students 
or teachers, such as determining whether students 
will be promoted or will receive a high school diplo- 
ma, or targeting schools for rewards and sanctions. 
When tests are improperly used for high-stakes deci- 



sions, they can reinforce racial/ ethnic inequalities 
instead of reducing them. Policymakers must be 
cautious in attaching consequential penalties 
to test results, and should closely monitor 
and quickly address any negative effects of 
high-stakes testing on minority students. At a 
minimum, the test should match the curriculum; stu- 
dents should have an opportunity to learn the mate- 
rial being tested; and schools should receive the nec- 
essary supports to address the needs of failing 
students. Tests should not be used for purposes for 
which they were not designed or validated. High- 
stakes decisions should be based on multiple meas- 
ures. Educators and policymakers should be trained 
in criteria for appropriate test use. 

We Cam Take Suibstamtove Policy 
Actooms [Right Now to Close the Cap 

Closing the gap may seem like an insurmount- 
able policy agenda because the roots of the prob- 
lem are far-reaching and deep, and the solutions 
require major efforts on many different fronts. 
Moreover, we still do not understand some of the 
causes of the gap, nor have we tested all the possi- 
ble solutions. How, then, can policymakers decide 
what to do? 

Policymakers can start to narrow the 
gap by acting on what can be done today, 
based on what we already know. Research has 
identified several strategies that are effective in rais- 
ing achievement. Several states and school districts 
have made progress in narrowing the gap. Policy- 
makers can learn from these sources. Some of the 
most promising research-based strategies include 
the following; 

□ investing in teacher professional development; 

□ lowering class size in high-minority schools; 

□ increasing the participation of minority stu- 
dents in challenging academic courses and rig- 
orous instruction; 
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□ implementing comprehensive, research-based 
models for school improvement; 

□ expanding access to high-quality preschool 
programs; 

□ providing extended learning time and more 
intensive programs for students who are hav- 
ing difficulty; and 

□ strengthening parent and community support 
for learning. 

A critical step involves addressing the obvious 
inequities that exist between schools with high 
enrollments of minority children and those with 
lower minority enrollments. Similar disparities are 
found in high-poverty and low-poverty schools. 
Policymakers must place high priority on 
addressing disparities that are obviously 
unfair and can be corrected. Strategies to 
accomplish this include the following: 

□ ensuring an adequate supply of well-qualified 
teachers in high-minority and high-poverty 
schools; 

□ expanding access to advanced courses and rig- 
orous instruction in high-minority schools; 

□ equalizing resources among poor and affluent 
schools and providing additional resources to 
high-minority and high-poverty schools; 



□ rallying parents and community leaders to sup- 
port high achievement and offer enhanced 
learning opportunities for minority children in 
the community; and 

□ addressing other disparities in curriculum, 
instruction, and facilities between high-minori- 
ty and low-minority schools. 

CDosoog the Gap Ds a 
Shared Kespoimslboloty 

As demographic data makes clear, the gap is 
everyone’s concern. By the end of the decade, 
Black and Hispanic children will make up 
34% of the school-age population. Our 
nation’s economic strength and social cohesion 
depend on all children being well-educated. 

Many current proposals for closing the gap 
stress the need for greater accountability in the 
educational system. Educational accountability is 
critical, but some of the responsibility lies outside 
of the schools. Closing the gap should be a 
shared responsibility among the public and 
private sectors and the federal, state, and 
local levels. Educators, students, policymak- 
ers, parents, and community people all have 
a role to play. The same degree of accountability 
that is being applied to students and teachers 
should be applied to the broader educational sys- 
tem and the larger society. We cannot ask more of 
schools and children than we ask of the rest of us. 
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INTRODUCTION 



PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION OFTHIS- REPORT 



T his report is intended to provide policy- 
makers, educators, and other interested 
people with essential information about 
one of the most widely-discussed issues 
in education today — how to close the achievement 
gap. The term “achievement gap” refers to the 
finding that African American and Hispanic stu- 
dents score lower, on average, on most standardized 
tests than White and Asian students. Test score 
gaps also exist for other racial/ethnic groups, such 
as American Indians, Alaska Natives, and Pacific 
Islanders, but since data on these groups is limited, 
they are not the main focus of this report. 

Because the achievement gap is a sensitive 
topic and because misconceptions can have dam- 
aging effects, it is critical that policies to close the 
gap be based on solid evidence rather than conjec- 
ture. For example, many people may not be aware 
of how the achievement gap has changed over time 
or how it relates to overall trends in student 
achievement. To help provide a background for 
policy discussions, the Center on Education Policy 
reviewed several analyses of test score data, as well 
as various studies of the gap and its causes. This 



report synthesizes what we have learned and makes 
suggestions for how policymakers should weigh 
various proposals for closing the gap. 

The report is organized as follows: 

□ Part I contains background information about 
the achievement gap. It discusses why the 
achievement gap has become such a critical 
issue, reviews some basic principles and cau- 
tions about appropriately interpreting test data, 
and explains data sources for analyzing the gap. 

□ Part II analyzes the nature and extent of the 
achievement gap on various tests and summa- 
rizes trends in the gap over time. 

□ Part III reviews the main factors proposed by 
researchers to explain the achievement gap and 
oudines the leading strategies for closing it. 

□ Part IV contains suggestions to policymakers 
about how to evaluate various strategies to 
close the gap and discusses why a comprehen- 
sive approach is needed. 
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BACKGROUND FOR UNDERSTANDING 
THE ACHIEVEMENT GAP 



A. Why the Achievement 
<Gap Ds a Critical Dssue 

R acial/ethnic gaps in test performance 
have long been observed and debated, 
but recent trends in education, demog- 
raphy, and the economy have made the 
achievement gap a high-priority issue. State and 
national leaders have begun to recognize that the 
nation cannot raise standards and improve student 
achievement without closing the achievement gap. 

Standards-based reform has highlighted the 
persistence of achievement gaps and raised 
the stakes attached to test scores. 

■ 

In recent years, states have tried to improve 
education by raising their standards for what all 
students should know and be able to do in academ- 
ic subjects and by holding educators and students 
accountable for meeting those standards. The fed- 
eral government has nudged along these efforts by 
basing accountability in certain federal education 
programs — most notably the Tide I program for 
disadvantaged students — on students’ progress 
toward challenging state standards. 

Tests are the primary tools being used to meas- 
ure progress toward standards. The amount and 
the consequences of educational testing have 
increased dramatically in recent years. All 50 states 
now test their students. Increasingly, states are also 
using test results to make important decisions about 
programs, schools, and individuals — sometimes 
referred to as “high-stakes” testing. At present, 27 
states use test results, alone or with other measures, 
to rate school performance or identify low-per- 
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forming schools. Several states also use test scores 
to allocate rewards, such as extra funding for 
schools or college scholarships for students,, or to 
target schools for sanctions, such as withholding of 
accreditation or takeover by the state. In 18 states, 
students must now pass state tests to receive a high 
school diploma, and in 3 states, students must pass 
tests to be promoted in certain grades. 1 Within the 
next few years, several more states plan to institute 
tests for graduation or promotion. 

Standards-based reforms are beginning to 
show benefits. Expectations for students’ learning 9 

have risen, test scores are increasing in some states, □ 

and the proportion of students taking rigorous aca- 
demic courses has gone up. At the same time, these 
reforms have highlighted the fact that many stu- 
dents are still performing far below expectations 
and that a disproportionate share of these students 
are African American and Hispanic. The funda- 
mental goal of standards-based reform is to ensure 
that all students become academically proficient. 

We must close the racial/ethnic achievement gap 
while simultaneously improving achievement 
across the board. 

The imposition of high-stakes testing also lends 
an urgency to the situation. Unless progress is made 
in closing the gap, Black and Hispanic students 
could be disproportionately harmed by require- 
ments that link test scores to promotion or gradua- 
tion. Although testing is necessary to tell us which 
students and schools are not learning to standards, 
this data should be used to drive decisions about 
resources and other supports to help those most in 
need. Closing the gap requires more than setting 
standards, giving tests, and identifying which 
schools did not reach benchmarks. As discussed in 
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Part IV, it also means providing students, teachers, 
and schools with the supports needed to help all 
students reach the standards. 

African American and Hispanic students make 
up a growing share of the school-age popula- 
tion and future workforce. Our nation's eco- 
nomic competitiveness and social cohesion 
depend on closing the gap. 

m 

In 2000, African American and Hispanic stu- 
dents together constituted 30% of the school-age 
population, up from about 15% in 1970. 2 By 2010, 
Black and Hispanic children are projected to make 
up 34% of the school-age population. 3 In some 
states, minority students will constitute more than 
half the school-age population. In many urban 
school districts, the enrollment of Black and Hispan- 
ic students already exceeds 80%. As these figures 
illustrate, we cannot talk about improving education 
without paying attention to the needs of a significant 
percentage of our students. 

Achievement gaps not only have a lifelong 
impact on the Black and Hispanic students affected 
directly, but also have implications for the broader 
society. Students with lower achievement are more 
likely to drop out of high school and less likely to 
attend college than higher-achieving students. 
When students with low achievement enter the 
workforce, they earn less. The strength of our econ- 
omy and democracy depends on all citizens being 
well educated. Many employers are having difficul- 
ty filling technology-related jobs and the numerous 
other jobs that require good academic skills. 
Improving the achievement of Black and Hispanic 
students will help to eliminate economic disparities 
and ensure that all young people are well prepared 
to become productive workers and active citizens. 

IB. Cautooms About 
OnteirpiretBrDgTest Oat a 

Studies of the achievement gap involve an 
intense focus on test scores and subgroup averages. 
However, readers should keep in mind some basic 



principles and cautions about interpreting test data 
and drawing conclusions based on averages. 

A test score is an estimate , not an exact measure. 

A student's performance may vary depending 
on a variety of factors. 

m 

Test scores are not ends in themselves, but a 
means of measuring how well students are learning 
the knowledge and skills that are the real ends of 
education. When well-designed tests are used appro- 
priately, they can provide valuable information 
about student learning. Even the best-constructed 
tests, however, do not produce an exact measure. 
Test scores are estimates of the tesMaker’s understand- 
ing at one point in time, based on a small sample of 
everything a student knows and can do in a given 
area. A student’s performance may vary depending 
on which content and skills are covered, when and 
how the test is administered, whether the format is 
familiar or new, whether the material being tested 
was actually taught, and many other factors. 

For these and other reasons, testing experts 
advise against using a single test as the sole gauge 
of a student’s knowledge or attaching high stakes to 
tests not designed explicitly for that purpose. As dis- 
cussed in Part IV, this advice has not always been 
followed in the push toward stricter accountability. 
Tests are the most useful measuring tools we have, 
but their strengths will be compromised if they are 
used inappropriately. 

The achievement gap is primarily a problem of 
achievement, not of race or ethnicity or innate 
ability. 

■ 

There are several reasons why users of test data 
should be careful about making inferences from 
subgroup averages. First, although studies of the 
achievement gap, by their very nature, involve a 
hard-nosed look at performance deficits, one must 
not lose sight of the fact that African American and 
Hispanic students have made real gains in perform- 
ance during the past few decades. Notable progress 
has been made in high school completion rates, 
participation in rigorous courses, college atten- 
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dance and graduation, attainment of advanced 
degrees, and other areas. 

Second, one should take care not to draw con- 
clusions about individuals from group averages or 
to invoke stereotypes. Many African American and 
Hispanic students perform at very high levels. 
Indeed, the full range of achievement, from high to 
low, occurs in all subgroups. 

Third, the current situation of lower average 
test scores among African American and Hispanic 
students is not an irreversible reality. Many studies 
have made clear that innate ability and genetic fac- 
tors are not the reason for the achievement gap. 
The main purpose for spotlighting data by race and 
ethnicity is to understand trends in performance 
and identify special needs that must be addressed 
so that all children will learn at high levels. 

Racial/ethnic achievement gaps do not seem to 
be merely the result of biased test questions or 
content Test developers still have a responsibili- 
ty , however, to monitor and address possible 
test bias. 

m 

While no test is completely free of bias, the 
achievement gap is, by all indications, a real phe- 
nomenon and is not simply a product of test bias. 
The fact that similar racial/ ethnic gaps appear on 
a variety of tests, on both multiple-choice and more 
innovative kinds of test items, and on other non- 
test indicators is evidence of real differences in 
achievement. Even so, test developers have a con- 
tinuing responsibility to evaluate test items for 
racial and cultural bias and to accurately label tests 
to avoid any suggestion that a test measures innate 
abilities when most tests really measure developed 
capacities. 4 Test users also have a responsibility to 
ensure that test scores are not applied in ways that 
unfairly exclude people from educational or 
employment opportunities. 

Co Data Sources for Studying the Cap 

To understand the achievement gap, one must 
look at performance data both for the nation as a 
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whole and for racial/ethnic subgroups of students. 
This is necessary because national averages can 
mask modest but .meaningful shifts in the perform- 
ance of subgroups. 

The size of the achievement gap depends on 
the relative changes in the performance of 
subgroups. It also varies according to which test 
is used, which subjects , ages , and time periods 
are examined , and whether the focus is basic 
or advanced skills. 

m 

Achievement does not always move in the same 
direction or at the same pace for every subgroup. 
The size of the achievement gap depends on the 
rates of improvement or decline among various 
subgroups. For example, if African American stu- 
dents make great strides while White students 
improve slowly or stay the same, then the gap will 
narrow. If all subgroups progress at roughly the 
same pace, then the gap will not change much. If 
the goal of education reform is to narrow the gap 
while raising achievement overall, then Black and 
Hispanic students must improve at a faster rate 
than other subgroups. 

Other factors also affect the size of the achieve- 
ment gap. It is larger on some tests than others, and 
it varies by age group and subject. Whether the gap 
is shrinking or growing depends on the time span 
analyzed. It is also crucial to distinguish between 
historical trends (Are Black 9-year-olds performing 
better today than Black 9-year-olds did in 1970?) 
and cohort trends (What happened to the achieve- 
ment of students born in 1978 as that entire cohort 
progressed through school?). 

Finally, the magnitude of the gap depends on 
how high the bar is set — in other words, is the 
goal for students to reach an adequate level of 
basic skills or to master advanced subject-matter 
knowledge and skills? This is a critical issue at pres- 
ent, because states have developed various defini- 
tions for “adequate” progress and have set differ- 
ent “cut scores” for passing state tests. In general, 
the standards being adopted by states today go well 
beyond the levels of basic skills that students were 
expected to reach during the minimum competen- 
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cy testing era of the 1970s. If expectations had 
stayed at this basic level, the gap would be smaller. 

The most consistent national data about 
achievement gaps comes from the federally 
funded National Assessment of Educational 
Progress. Data from college entrance exams and 
other tests also shed light on aspects of the gap. 

■ 

Many standardized tests disaggregate achieve- 
ment data by race and ethnicity, but only a few 
assessments produce data suitable for analyzing 
long-term national trends in the gap. 

NAEP DATA. The best source is the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), a fed- 
erally funded testing program established to meas- 
ure the performance of American students in 
mathematics, science, reading, and other key sub- 
jects. NAEP does not produce individual scores for 
students, but instead gives a picture of achievement 
for the entire nation and for states that participate 
in a voluntary program to produce state-by-state 
data. NAEP administers two types of assessments 
— “trend 5 ’ assessments and “main 55 assessments, 
which have the following features: 

□ The NAEP trend assessments, which began in 
1 969, are the only ongoing national monitor of 
long-term trends in student performance. 
These assessments are specially designed to 
yield scores that are comparable across many 
years. They are administered periodically to a 
nationally representative sample of students at 
ages 9, 13, and 17, and they assess perform- 
ance in mathematics, science, and reading. 
Subgroup data is available only for Black, His- 
panic, and White students. 

□ The main NAEP assessments began in 1990. 
They use different test instruments than the 
trend assessments and incorporate more inno- 
vative assessment methods. Students are 
assessed periodically in grades 4, 8, and 12 
(rather than at specific ages), and data is disag- 



gregated for five racial/ethnic subgroups 
(White, Black, Hispanic, Asian/Pacific 
Islanders, and American Indian/Alaska 
Natives). In addition to math, science, and 
reading, the main NAEP assessments are given 
in writing, history, geography, civics, and the 
arts. Results are expressed not only in terms of 
students 5 raw scores, but also in terms of how 
many students across the nation demonstrate 
the knowledge and skills typical of three per- 
formance * levels: Basic, Proficient, and 

Advanced. Both the test instruments and the 
performance levels are modified periodically, 
so that results from newer assessments are not 
comparable with those from older assessments. 
But the main NAEP results do shed light on 
achievement gaps during the 1990s. 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMS. The SAT and 

the ACT exams are another common source of 
data about the achievement gap. These tests are 
designed specifically to predict how well students 
will perform in their first year of college. The tests 
are voluntary, taken mostly by students who plan to 
go college; in 1995, about 42% of high school 
graduates took the SAT at some point during high 
school. 5 For these reasons, SAT and ACT scores 
are not good indicators of the achievement of the 
general student population, but they still provide 
useful information about the achievement gap 
among college-bound students. 

STUDIES ACROSS TESTS. Some researchers 
have analyzed data from several different surveys 
and assessments, searching for broad patterns in 
achievement gaps across tests. Data sources for 
these analyses have included NAEP; various 
national longitudinal surveys of youth done by the 
U.S. Department of Education; a 1980 national 
study called High School and Beyond; the 1991 
Prospects study (a Congressionally mandated study 
of educational growth); and various surveys of the 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. 
Recently, scholars have also begun to do cross-state 
analyses of state test results. 
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TRENDS IN RACIAL/ETHNIC ACHIEVEMENT GAPS 



A. What Aire the Long-Term Tireouds m 
Overall] Student PeirffoirmaLinice? 

T he most recent data on trends in gener- 
al U.S. achievement comes from the 
1999 NAEP trend assessment. In 
August 2000, the U.S. Department of 
Education published the results of this assessment, 
comparing them with baseline data from the early 
1970s. 6 

U.S. students have made encouraging gains in 
achievement over the past jo years, most 
notably in math. The NAEP trend assessments 
show a broad pattern of declines in the earlier 
part of this time span, followed by increases or 
stable performance in the latter part 
■ 

NAEP TREND DATA. The most consistent 
improvements on the NAEP trend assessments 
have occurred in mathematics. Students at all 
three ages tested — 9, 13, and 1 7 — scored better 
overall in 1 999 than they did on the baseline math 
assessment of 1973. In science, NAEP trends vary 
for different age groups. Nine-year-olds scored 
higher in 1999 than they did on the baseline sci- 
ence assessment of 1970, while 13-year-olds stayed 
about the same. The science scores of 17-year-olds 
are still somewhat lower than they were 30 years 
ago, despite a recent, gradual rise that reversed an 
earlier period of decline. In reading, the overall 
1999 NAEP trend scores for ages 9 and 13 showed 
improvements over the baseline assessment of 
1970, although gains were smaller than in math. 
For 1 7-year-olds, reading scores remained relative- 
ly unchanged. 
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These general improvements in NAEP scores 
are particularly interesting because they have 
occurred during a period of demographic change. 

African American and Hispanic children — the 
subgroups with the lowest average scores — consti- 
tute a greater percentage of the school-age popula- 
tion, and therefore of the NAEP test-taking popu- 
lation, than they did 30 years ago. When a greater 
share of test-takers comes from lower-scoring sub- 
groups, the national average is depressed. In other 
words, the overall gains are less than they would 
have been if the demographic composition of test- ( 3 

takers had stayed the same. In some subjects, the □ 

overall average gain, paradoxically, may be lower 
than the gains for any one subgroup. 7 

Scores on the SAT and ACT college entrance 
exams have been moving upward in recent years, 
even as the college-bound population taking these 
tests has grown larger and more diverse. 

■ 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMS. Continuing a 
decade-long upswing, the average SAT math score 
in 2000 reached a 30-year high of 514 (on a scale 
of 200 to 800). The average SAT verbal score 
remained stable for the fifth consecutive year, at 
505. This long-term trend of rising or stable scores 
has reversed a highly publicized decline in SAT 
scores that bottomed out in the early 1 980s in the 
math test and in the early 1 990s in the verbal test. 

Most importantly, these SAT gains have occurred 
even as the test-taking population has expanded 
and become more ethnically, racially, and linguisti- 
cally diverse. Thirty-four percent of the students 
who took the SAT in 2000 were non-White, com- 
pared with 15% in 1976 — a dramatic change. A 
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greater share of test-takers than ever before was 
foreign-born or came from families in which Eng- 
lish was not the first language. 8 

Scores on the ACT, the other major college 
entrance exam, increased during the 1990s, after two 
previous decades of fluctuations and declines. In 
2000, the average ACT composite score (combined 
math and verbal) for all test-takers remained at 2 1 .0 
for the fourth consecutive year. (The ACT has a scale 
of 1 to 36.) Stable scores are encouraging, because 
they mean that the gains of the early 1990s are being 
maintained even as the test-taking population is 
expanding and becoming more diverse. 9 

EL What Aire the Loirog-Teirm Tiremxds ddh the 
[Peirfoirmainice off Racial/Ethiniic Subgroups? 

NAEP and college entrance tests show gains 
over time among various subgroups. 

All three subgroups — Black, Hispanic , and 
White students — have shown improvements 
on NAEP compared with 25 to 30 years ago, 
although not in every subject or at every age. 



NAEP TREND DATA. Gains among subgroups 
on the NAEP trend assessments have occurred dur- 
ing different time spans and at different paces, with 
most of the improvement taking place before 
1990. 10 In mathematics , all three racial/ethnic 
subgroups have made gains at all three ages tested, 
compared with student performance from 25 or 30 
years ago. FIGURE 1 shows the long-term gains in 
math among 9-year-olds for three subgroups. 

In science, Hispanic students showed gains 
over three decades at all ages. Black and White 
students gained primarily at ages 9 and 13. In 
reading, Black and Hispanic students improved 
at all ages, compared with 30 years ago. The 
clearest improvements for White students were 
among 9- and 13-year-olds. The figures in the 
appendix show the long-term trends for all three 
racial/ethnic subgroups in mathematics, science, 
and reading. 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMS. Since 1989, 
SAT scores have increased for Black and White stu- 
dents (as well as for Asian students). Looking far- 
ther back in time, one sees that Black students have 
made especially notable gains, as their average 
scores have climbed from 686 in 1976 to 860 in 



FIGURE I o NAEP LONG-TERM TRENDS IN MATHEMATICS 

AVERAGE SCALE SCORES FOR BLACK, HISPANIC, AND WHITE 9-YEAR-OLDS 
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2000. The SAT disaggregates data for three His- 
panic subgroups; since 1 989, the average scores for 
Puerto Ricans have gone up, while those for Mexi- 
can Americans and Hispanic/Latinos have gone 
down. 11 

On the ACT, composite scores have been rela- 
tively stable across all subgroups in recent years. 
Compared with 25 years ago, however, the average 
ACT composite score for Black students has 
increased, from 15.1 in 1976 to 17.0 in 2000. Long- 
term comparisons cannot be made for Hispanic 
students because the definitions for this subgroup 
have changed. 12 

C.Whatt [Has Happened to toe 
Achievement (Sap Over Tome? 

Across multiple measures, African American 
and Hispanic students have made encouraging 
long-term gains in achievement, and this has nar- 
rowed the gap. But NAEP data also indicates that 
this narrowing stalled during the 1 990s. 



In reading , the Black -White gap narrowed for all 
three age groups between 1971 and 1999. The 
Hispanic-White gap decreased only at age 17, 
between 1975 (the first year Hispanic reading data 
was available) and 1999. 13 

Most of the reductions in the gap occurred 
during the 1970s and 1980s. During this period, 
Black students made notable — sometimes dra- 
matic — gains in all three subjects, while White 
students made small gains or stayed mostly the 
same. Between 1971 and 1988, for example, the 
Black-White gap in reading for 13-year-olds nar- 
rowed by 2 1 points on the NAEP scale — roughly 
equivalent to a gain of two grade levels for the 
average Black student, relative to the average 
White student. 14 FIGURE 2 illustrates how the 
Black-White gap has changed over time in read- 
ing at age 13. In math, the Black-White gap 
shrunk by 22 points between 1973 and 1986, a 
change roughly equivalent to more than two 
grade levels. (The additional figures in the appen- 
dix illustrate changes in the gap for other ages and 
subjects.) 



During the past three decades , the gap in 
NAEP performance between minority and 
White students has narrowed — - in some cases 
dramatically — because of gains in minority 
student achievement Gaps in SAT scores have 
also shrunk. Most of this narrowing took place 
before 1988. Since then 1, gaps have stayed the 
same for some subjects and ages and widened 
for others. 



NAEP TREND DATA. The most revealing infor- 
mation about achievement gaps comes from the 
NAEP trend assessments. The best news is in 
mathematics , where the Black-White gap 
shrunk for all three ages tested between 1973 and 
1999, and the Hispanic-White gap narrowed at 
ages 13 and 17. In science, the Black -White gap 
narrowed at ages 9 and 13; the Hispanic-White 
gap has fluctuated slightly, but was not significant- 
ly different in 1999 than in 1977 (the first year 
Hispanic subgroup data was available in science). 



FIGURE 2 oTRENDS IN THE GAP BETWEEN 
AVERAGE NAEP READING SCORES FOR 
WHITE AND BLACK 13-YEAR-OLDS (WHITE 
SCORE MINUS BLACK SCORE) 
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Figure reads: In 1 999, the average NAEP scone in reading for White stu- 
dents was 29 points higher than the average score for Black students. 

Source: NAEP i 999 Trends in Academic Progress 
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FIGURE 3 shows changes in the Hispanic- 
White gap in math for 13-year-olds. Between 1973 
and 1986, the gap shrunk by 16 points, or roughly 
one and one-half grade levels. 

FIGURE 3 °TRENDS IN THE GAP BETWEEN 
AVERAGE NAEP MATHEMATICS SCORES 
FOR WHITEAND HISPANIC 13-YEAR-OLDS 
(WHITE SCORE MINUS HISPANIC SCORE) 



Year 




Point differences in average scores 
Source: NAEP 1 999 Trends in Academic Progress 

Figure reads: In 1999, the average NAEP scone in math for White stu- 
dents was 24 points higher than the average score for Hispanic students. 

Source: NAEP 1 999 Trends in Academic Progress. 

In the late 1980s, the gap stopped shrinking, 
according to NAEP trend data. Even though Black 
and Hispanic students continued to improve in 
some subjects, their gains did not exceed those of 
other students. During the past decade, there have 
been only minor fluctuations in the gap, with some 
widening for certain subjects and ages. In reading, 
there has been a somewhat discouraging decline 
among Black 1 7-year-olds. 15 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMS. Racial/ethnic 
gaps in SAT scores have widened since 1989. 
Although average scores of Black and Puerto 
Rican students have increased, they have not kept 
pace with the gains made by White and Asian 
students. Scores of Mexican-American students 
have fallen. On the ACT, minority-White gaps 
have shown very little change during the past 
decade. 16 



The Black-White gap narrowed during an era 
when the nation was making an effort to 
improve educational opportunities. 

■ 

As various analysts have noted, the shrinking of 
the achievement gap during the 1970s and 1980s 
occurred at a time when national education poli- 
cies were focused on improving equality of oppor- 
tunity. 17 The War on Poverty was well underway, 
schools were desegregating, Head Start was 
expanding, and Title I and other programs were 
channeling additional funds to the education of 
low-income children. By the mid-1980s, however, 
funding cuts had occurred in some anti-poverty 
programs, and the policy emphasis shifted toward 
improving educational quality and raising achieve- 
ment above minimum competency levels. 

Studies across multiple tests have found con- 
vincing evidence that the achievement gains among 
minority students in the 1970s and 1980s cannot 
be explained solely by improvements in their family 
economic conditions. RAND researcher David 
Grissmer and his colleagues found, for example, 
that between 1975 and 1990, Black student scores 
went up by more than twice what improvements in 
socioeconomic factors indicated they would. 18 This 
finding suggests that educational policies have had 
an impact on the achievement gap. 

D. Where Does the Gap Stand Now? 

Racial-ethnic achievement gaps remain a seri- 
ous issue, as indicated by various sources. 

Racial-ethnic achievement gaps remain very 
large. White and Asian students outperform 
Black and Hispanic students by significant mar- 
gins on most national tests. The differences are 
wide even at the top levels of performance. 

■ 

NAEP TREND AND MAIN ASSESSMENT DATA. 

Information about current gaps is available from 
both the NAEP trend assessments and main assess- 
ments (although scores from the two are not compa- 
rable because they use different tests). Both show 
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that serious racial/ ethnic gaps persist in math, sci- 
ence, reading, and other subjects. As the figures in 
die appendix illustrate, the achievement gaps on the 
1999 NAEP trend assessments are quite significant. 
In science at age 9, the Black-White score gap is 41 
points, or a rough difference of almost four grade 
levels. The Hispanic-White gap is 34 points, or 
roughly equivalent to more than three grade levels. 19 

To frame the gap another way, the average 
1999 reading score of Black students at age. 1 7 was 
about the same as that of White students at age 1 3. 
In science, the average scores of Black and Hispan- 
ic students at age 13 were lower than the average 
score of White students at age 9. 

Also troubling is the fact that African Ameri- 
can and Hispanic students are underrepresented at 
the topmost levels of achievement. The percentage 
of students who reach the Proficient and Advanced 
levels (the two highest levels) on the main NAEP 
assessments is smaller for African Americans and 
Hispanics than it is for Whites or Asians. 

In the 1996 main NAEP science assessment, for 
instance, 4% of African American 12th graders 
and 6% of Hispanic 12th graders scored at the 
Proficient level, compared with 24% of Whites and 
19% of Asians. Twelfth graders who are proficient 
in science demonstrate an understanding of earth, 
physical, and life sciences, can analyze data, and 
can apply scientific principles to everyday situa- 
tions. For example, they can recognize the evidence 
of continental drift, or explain the effect of mass 
on the period of a pendulum. 20 On the 1998 NAEP 
writing assessment, 8% of Black 4th graders and 
10% of Hispanic 4th graders scored at the Profi- 
cient level, compared with 27% of White students 
and 32% of Asian students. Fourth graders who are 
proficient in writing can produce an organized 
response that shows understanding of the task and 
audience, know how to develop their main idea, 
and use accurate grammar, spelling and capitaliza- 
tion. 21 

STUDIES ACROSS TESTS. Multi-test analyses 
offer further evidence of racial/ethnic achievement 
gaps, including disparities at the top levels of per- 
formance. According to one such study, White high 
school seniors were at least ten times as likely as 



Black s’eniors to score in the top 5% of the score 
distribution, across multiple assessments. 22 These 
disparities at the top affect minority students from 
higher-income families as well as lower-income 
ones, and could hinder the participation of minori- 
ty students in graduate-level education and execu- 
tive and leadership jobs. 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMS. Racial/ethnic 
score gaps persist on college admissions tests. On 
the 2000 SAT, the Black-White gap was 123 points 
on the math test and 95 points on the verbal test. 
(The SAT, has a scale of 200 to 800.) The Hispan- 
ic-White gap was 89 points in math and 70 points 
in verbal. On the ACT, average composite scores 
on the 2000 exams were 1 7.0 for African Ameri- 
cans, 18.9 for Hispanic students, 21.7 for Asians, 
and 2 1 .8 for Whites. 23 

Racial/ethnic differences in family income and 
parent education are important contributors to 
the achievement gap , but do not explain all of it 

■ 

African American and Hispanic families tend 
to have lower incomes, higher rates of poverty, 
higher rates of single-parent families, and lower 
levels of parental education than White families — 
differences that research has linked with student 
achievement. In 1990, African American children 
were nearly three times as likely as White and Asian 
children to be raised in low-income families, and 
Hispanic children were twice as likely. 24 African 
American and Hispanic parents also have complet- 
ed somewhat fewer years of education, on average, 
than White parents. 

A key issue is how much of the achievement 
gap is attributable to these kinds of differences in 
socioeconomic background. When test scores are 
adjusted to factor out differences in family income 
and parent education, a gap still remains. Accord- 
ing to a special tabulation of the NAEP 1 999 trend 
data, the Black-White gap is just as wide, or even 
slightly wider, for students with college-educated 
parents as it is for students with less-educated par- 
ents. This trend is even more striking for Hispanic 
students with college-educated parents. 25 Similarly, 
on the 1998 SAT, the racial/ethnic gaps were 
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greater among students whose parents had college 
degrees than among those whose parents had never 
graduated from high school. 26 Another study of 
performance on the SAT and the National Educa- 
tional Longitudinal Study concluded that while test 
performance was related to family income, African 
American and Hispanic students from families with 
comparable incomes scored lower than White and 
Asian students. 27 

According to one study, family income and par- 
ent education can explain about one-third of the 
racial/ ethnic achievement gap. In other words, the 
gap shrinks, but does not disappear, when adjust- 
ments are made for these two factors. 28 Researchers 
have pointed out, however, that achievement is 
probably influenced by additional socioeconomic 
differences between racial/ethnic groups that are 
not typically measured by educational surveys. For 
example, children’s achievement could be shaped 
by grandparents’ level of education, accumulated 
family wealth and assets, household size, quality of 
the schools attended by parents, mother’s percep- 
tion of her own efficacy, and children’s birth- 
weight, among other factors. If we had better 
measures for these factors, perhaps they could 
explain more of the gap. 29 

E. IsTIheire a. Gap- IBefoire Children 
Enter School and-What Happens 
As They Progress Through School? 

A key question is whether achievement gaps 
are present before students start school. If so, 
home, community, and societal factors would seem 
to play a role in creating these gaps. 

Raciallethnic gaps in overage performance 

appear before children enter first grade. 

■ 

Various surveys of preschool and kindergarten 
children have found that White and Asian children 
outperform African American and Hispanic chil- 
dren in such areas as vocabulary, number skills, and 
general knowledge. One key data source is a 1998 
longitudinal early childhood study by the U.S. 



Department of Education. 30 This study found that 
Black and Hispanic students who had just started 
kindergarten trailed White and Asian children on 
early reading skills, such as understanding letter- 
sound relationships and recognizing words by sight. 
For example, 57% of Black children entering 
kindergarten could recognize letters, compared 
with 7 1 % of White children. Black and Hispanic 
children also started out behind on early math 
skills, such as recognizing numbers and shapes, 
understanding the relative order of objects, and 
solving simple addition and subtraction problems. 
For instance, 43% of the entering Hispanic kinder- 
gartners could understand the relative size of 
objects, compared with 64% of the White kinder- 
gartners. Although children from all racial/ ethnic 
and income backgrounds made gains between the 
fall and spring of the kindergarten year, a gap still 
remained at the end of the year. 

This same study found that racial/ethnic 
achievement gaps actually narrowed during kinder- 
garten for basic skills, such as recognizing letters or 
numbers, but widened for more complex skills, 
such as recognizing words by sight or solving sim- 
ple addition problems. 

The Black-White achievement gap seems to 
widen as a cohort of students moves through 
school. This may well happen because Black 
students lose more ground during the summer 
than White students. 

■ 

Meredith Phillips and her colleagues analyzed 
math, reading, and vocabulary achievement across 
eight national surveys to determine what happens 
to the Black- White achievement gap as the same 
cohort of students progresses through 1 2 years of 
schooling. 31 They found that Black children who 
start school with the same test scores as White chil- 
dren are likely to have somewhat lower scores by 
the end of 12th grade — not because the average 
achievement of Black students fell, but because it 
did not grow at the same rate as that of White stu- 
dents. The gap for specific cohorts widened in 
math and vocabulary but stayed relatively constant 
in reading. 
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About half the gap in Black- White scores at the 
12th grade could be attributed to differences 
already present in 1st grade, Phillips and her col- 
leagues estimated, while the other half could be 
attributed to events both inside and outside of 
school that occurred between 1st and 12th grade. 
Phillips hypothesized, in a related study, that sum- 
mer learning opportunities play a key role in the 
gap, since evidence suggests that African American 
children gain less in achievement during the sum- 
mer than White children. 32 

F. OsTheire Current Progress 
do Closing the Cap? 

Some states and school districts are making con- 
siderable progress in narrowing the gap, which offers 
a reason to be optimistic that change is feasible. 

Some states have smaller racial/ethnic achieve- 
ment gaps , even after accounting for differences 
in student backgrounds. Analyses of states and 
districts where minority students are making sig- 
nificant progress suggest that certain education 
policies may help to narrow the gap. 

■ 

. Using comparative data from NAEP and from 
state tests, studies have identified some states where 
minority students (and students in general) seem to 
be gaining ground at a faster than average rate. 
The list of states varies, depending on which data is 
examined, and views differ about the reasons for 
improvement. 

According to a study by David Grissmer and 
his colleagues at RAND, states that have made 



NAEP gains that are about twice as great as the 
national average include North Carolina, Texas, 
Michigan, Indiana, and Maryland. Several more 
states have made above-average gains in NAEP 
scores. 33 This study asserted that other things being 
equal, the greatest gains have occurred in states 
with higher per pupil expenditures, lower pupil- 
teacher ratios in the lower grades, higher participa- 
tion in public preschool programs, and higher lev- 
els of teachers who report they have adequate 
resources. This research further notes that addi- 
tional education funding made the most difference 
in states with higher numbers of minority and dis- 
advantaged students, and that extra resources can 
have a significant impact on achievement when 
properly targeted. 

Other researchers have looked at states where 
minority students, in particular, are improving at a 
faster rate than minority students nationwide. 
Research by the Education Trust has noted 
improvements in Connecticut, Texas, Delaware, 
Rhode Island, and North Carolina. 34 In general, 
these states have made concerted efforts to improve 
teacher quality, hold schools accountable for 
progress by subgroups, and focus rigorous initia- 
tives on disadvantaged students. 

Positive news can also be found at the local 
level. For example, some urban schools and districts 
with high minority enrollments and high poverty 
have succeeded in substantially raising achieve- 
ment. These top-performing schools tend to design 
instruction and assessments around state standards, 
devote increased time to reading and math instruc- 
tion, invest in teacher professional development, 
and involve parents in their efforts to meet stan- 
dards, among other strategies. 35 
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CONTRIBUTING FACTORS AND 
STRATEGIES FOR CLOSING THE GAP 



N o simple or clear explanation exists for 
why there are racial /ethnic achieve- 
ment gaps. Analysts have identified 
numerous in-school and out-of-school 
factors that may explain or contribute to these 
gaps. Not all of these factors have been studied 
extensively, so we know less than we should about 



Factors That May 
Contribute to the Gap 

School factors 

□ Limited participation of minority students 
in rigorous courses 

□ Watered-down instruction 

□ Less-qualified or experienced teachers 

□ Teachers with lower expectations 

□ Resource disparities between high-minori- 
ty schools and other schools 

□ Concentrations of low-income and 
minority students in certain schools 

□ School climate less conducive to learning 

□ Student performance anxiety 

□ Negative peer pressure 

□ Disparities in access to high-quality 
preschool 

Societal f, community ; and home factors 

□ Effects of poverty on learning 

□ Legacy of discrimination 

□ Limited learning supports in homes and 
communities 

□ Access to parenting education 




their impacts. Furthermore, it is difficult to study 
the effects of just one variable because these factors 
are often intertwined. 

TABLE 1 summarizes the main factors that may 
contribute to the gap, as well as the primary strate- 
gies for closing it. All of these are discussed briefly 
in the remainder of this part. 

TABLE I 

Strategies That Could 
Help Close the Gap 

21 

School strategies D 

□ Challenging curriculum and instruction 

□ Improvements in teacher preparation and 
professional development 

□ High standards and accountability for 
subgroup performance 

□ Equitable distribution of resources 

□ Sustained class size reductions in high- 
minority schools 

□ Comprehensive school reform 

□ Extended after-school and summer learn- 1 . 
ing opportunities 

□ Targeted research on promising strategies 
and unanswered questions 

□ Expanded access to high-quality preschool 

Societal ' community ; and home strategies 

□ Supportive and motivating culture 

□ Extended community learning activities 

□ Parent education and involvement 

□ Improved social conditions 
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A. Factors That [May 
Contribute to the Gap 

/. School Factors 

Studies have identified factors in the school 
environment of many minority children that could 
affect the achievement gap. The most significant 
ones seem to be the following: 

CURRICULUM AND COURSETAKING PAT- 
TERNS. The academic rigor of the courses taken in 
middle school and high school not only affects stu- 
dents’ current achievement, but also is the single 
most important predictor of college success. Stu- 
dents who take algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
chemistry, physics, higher-level English, and other 
challenging courses tend to have higher test scores 
than their peers. The percentage of African Amer- 
ican and Hispanic secondary school students tak- 
ing an academically rigorous curriculum has risen 
significandy during the past decade, but it still lags 
behind the rates of White and Asian students. 36 

Minority students are also more likely to attend 
schools that do not offer higher math and science 
courses or AP courses. Even where such courses are 
offered, access of Black and Hispanic students may 
be hampered because they were tracked into a less 
academically challenging curriculum or did not 
take gateway courses like algebra. Research has fur- 
ther found that some schools with high-poverty or 
high-minority enrollments provide a watered-down 
curriculum, meaning that teachers cover less mate- 
rial, give less homework, and award higher grades 
for lower performance than in other schools. 

TEACHER QUALIFICATIONS. Minority stu- 
dents are less likely than White students to be 
taught by experienced and highly qualified teach- 
ers — a discrepancy that seems to be one of the 
most critical variables underlying the achievement 
gap. Minority students are substantially more likely 
than White students to be taught by teachers with- 
out college majors in the subjects they are teaching. 
Schools with high-poverty and high-minority 
enrollments have teachers with fewer years of expe- 
rience, on average, than other schools, and also 
have higher rates of turnover. Teachers in districts 
with high percentages of Black or Hispanic stu- 
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dents also tend to have lower scores on teacher cer- 
tification tests than teachers in other districts. This 
is significant because a correlation has been found 
between higher teacher certification scores and 
higher student achievement scores. 37 

TEACHER EXPECTATIONS. A key question is 
whether African American and Hispanic students 
are being challenged in school in the same ways as 
other students. Some studies suggest that teachers, 
in general, tend to expect less academically of 
African American and Hispanic children than they 
do of White or Asian children. This seems to hap- 
pen because teachers often base their perceptions 
on children’s current performance, which leads 
them to underestimate the potential of children 
from racial/ethnic subgroups that on average have 
lower achievement. Teachers who expect less can 
unwittingly perpetuate the achievement gap by fail- 
ing to encourage Black and Hispanic students to 
aim higher or take more demanding courses. 38 

RESOURCE DISPARITIES. Major funding dis- 
parities exist between schools with high-minority 
enrollments and those with low-minority enroll- 
ments. Similar disparities exist between schools in 
high-poverty and low-poverty areas, and between 
urban or poor rural schools and suburban schools. 
Disparities in per-pupil spending between states also 
affect the amount of resources available for minor- 
ity children as much as, and sometimes more than, 
disparities in spending within state. The achieve- 
ment gap between high-poverty and low-poverty 
schools widened during 1990s, according to NAEP 
data. 

CONCENTRATIONS OF LOW-INCOME AND 
MINORITY STUDENTS IN CERTAIN SCHOOLS. 

High levels of poverty within a school tend to 
depress achievement for all the children in that 
school, whether or not they are poor themselves. 
Black and Hispanic children are more likely than 
White and Asian children to attend schools with 
concentrations of poverty. In addition, many pub- 
lic schools have become “resegregated” as all- 
minority schools over the past three decades. Stu- 
dents in high-minority schools sometimes have less 
access to factors associated with high achievement, 
such as challenging courses, excellent teachers, 
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motivated peers, and actively involved parents. 

SCHOOL CLIMATE. Minority students are less 
likely than White students to attend schools with a 
favorable disciplinary climate and facilities in good 
repair. Minority parents are more likely to report 
concerns about safety in the schools their children 
attend. Schools with high enrollments of minority 
or low-income children also tend to have higher 
rates of student mobility than other schools. High 
transiency rates not only affect the achievement of 
the children who move, but also can slow the pace 
of instruction for all the children in the school. 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE ANXIETY. Some 
researchers have suggested that Black college stu- 
dents do not perform as well as they might in test- 
ing situations that may evoke fears of being 
racially stereotyped. For example, they may do 
less well when a teacher asks them to identify 
their race on the test form or when the teacher 
describes an upcoming test as a measure of “abil- 
ity,” which sounds innate rather than acquired. 
Scholars have theorized this is because students 
become anxious about fulfilling negative stereo- 
types and end up performing less efficiently. 39 
(These testing conditions are not characteristic of 
NAEP, however, which does not provide scores 
for individual students and which has no “stakes” 
for individuals.) 

PEER PRESSURE. Some analysts have described 
a phenomenon of low-achieving Black students in 
high-minority schools criticizing their academically 
successful peers for “acting white,” or of African 
American students embracing a youth culture that 
undervalues academic accomplishment. Other 
researchers contend that Black students are not 
particularly alienated from schools and are no 
more likely than Whites to lose peer status for doing 
well in school. Still others feel that the evidence is 
inconclusive, but that negative peer pressure can 
make the achievement gap harder to close even if 
it is not a dominant factor. 40 

ACCESS TO HIGH-QUALITY PRESCHOOL. 
Access to preschool education is particularly 
important for minority children, who are more like- 
ly than White children to come from single-parent 
homes and who enter school with learning gaps. 



But access to preschool education is unevenly dis- 
tributed. For example, about three-quarters of 4- 
year-olds from households with incomes over 
$50,000 were enrolled in preschool, compared with 
about half of the 4-year-olds from households with 
incomes between $20,000 and $35,000. The quali- 
ty of preschool education also varies considerably. 41 

2. Societal , Community ; and Home Factors 

EFFECTS OF POVERTY. Although differences in 
family income do not fully explain the achievement 
gap, the link between poverty and low achievement 
should not be ignored. Children from low-income 
families are more likely to experience problems of 
health, nutrition, low birth-weight, housing, vio- 
lence, substance abuse, and other factors that 
depress achievement. 

LEGACY OF DISCRIMINATION. It takes more 
than a generation or two to eliminate the effects of 
segregated school systems and other forms of dis- 
crimination. For example, studies suggest that 
grandparents 3 education correlates with grandchil- 
dren’s educational outcomes, which could be par- 
ticularly influential for African American students 
whose extended family members attended segre- 
gated schools or lacked opportunities to complete 
their education. African American families are also 
less likely than White families to have accumulated 
wealth, another legacy of multiple generations. 
Minority families may continue to be affected by 
discrimination in housing, employment, and untold 
other areas. 

HOME AND COMMUNITY LEARNING OPPOR- 
TUNITIES. Parents’ education is a critical variable 
in children’s achievement, and minority children 
are more likely than White children to have parents 
with lower levels of education. African American 
and Hispanic children may have limited access to 
learning experiences in the home due to lower fam- 
ily income, parents’ education, parents’ work 
schedules, and other reasons. Key home factors 
include how much children are read to, how closely 
parents are involved with schools, whether children 
have books, computers, and other educational 
materials in the home, and which language the 
family speaks at home. 
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Community factors also affect children’s 
opportunities to learn. For example, communities 
with concentrations of minority families may have 
fewer learning resources and institutions, such as 
libraries, museums, stable businesses, youth organi- 
zations, and other organizations. Some communi- 
ties also have environmental factors that impede 
learning — for example, if the neighborhood is 
unsafe or offers few opportunities for residents to 
build trust and communication. 

PARENTING PRACTICES AND EDUCATION. 
Parents take different approaches to parenting and 
learning at home, and some practices are more 
effective than others. Although studies have ana- 
lyzed cultural variations in parenting practices, 
they have not reached clear conclusions about how 
these differences affect children’s learning and 
achievement. More research is needed to assess 
which techniques are effective and how parents can 
be encouraged to adopt effective practices. 

IS. Possible Strategies 
for Closing tbe Gap 

The achievement gap can be closed, but prob- 
ably not with quick fixes. Closing the gap is a com- 
plex task that will require multiple, simultaneous, 
and long-term efforts that target school, home, 
community, and societal factors. Responsibility 
must be shared by the public and private sectors, 
and by educators, policymakers, community lead- 
ers, parents, and students. Researchers who have 
studied the gap have proposed numerous ways to 
close it. Drawing from these studies, the Center on 
Education Policy has developed the following list of 
the most promising strategies: 

I . School Strategies 

CHALLENGING CURRICULUM AND INSTRUC- 
TION. Ensure that advanced courses taught by well- 
qualified teachers are available in all secondary 
schools. Ensure that curriculum and instruction are 
challenging and coherent in elementary schools. 
Strengthen school policies, counseling, and aca- 
demic support to encourage Black and Hispanic 



students to take rigorous academic courses, begin- 
ning in elementary and middle schools. Eliminate 
“watered-down” instruction for some students and 
train teachers in ways to help students succeed in 
rigorous courses. 

WELL-QUALIFIED TEACHERS. Create stronger 
incentives to attract and retain experienced, well- 
qualified teachers in high-minority and high-poverty 
schools. Set high standards for teacher certification. 
Strengthen preparation, induction, and professional 
development programs. Change teacher expecta- 
tions through proven professional development. 

HIGH STANDARDS AND ACCOUNTABILITY 
FOR SUBGROUPS. Set high standards for all stu- 
dents. Establish accountability systems that hold 
schools accountable for the performance of sub- 
groups. Provide the supports needed to translate 
standards into classroom change and ensure that all 
students have an opportunity to learn to high stan- 
dards. Closely monitor the impact of standards- 
based reforms and testing on minority students. 
Mount efforts to develop better assessments and 
educate people about their appropriate use. 

EQUITABLE RESOURCE DISTRIBUTION AND 
DIVERSE SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS. Equalize dis- 
tribution of resources among schools and districts 
and between states. Target additional funding to 
schools with greatest needs. Use public school 
choice plans and other means to reduce minority 
group isolation and concentrations of low-income 
children in schools. 

KNOWLEDGE AND CAPACITY FOR SCHOOL 
IMPROVEMENT. Adopt research-based models for 
comprehensive school improvement in high-minor- 
ity and low-income schools. Create reform net- 
works to share information about effective practices 
and foster support among schools with high-minor- 
ity enrollments. 

REDUCED CLASS SIZE. Make sustained reduc- 
tions in class size in high-minority and low-income 
schools. Ensure that students have access to smaller 
classes for a period of years. 

EXTENDED LEARNING OPPORTUNITIES. 
Expand effective academic programs and supple- 
mentary education opportunities during the sum- 
mer, after school, and on weekends. 
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EXPANDED PRESCHOOL. Provide universal 
access to high-quality preschool programs. Ensure 
that preschool programs for minority students 
include effective school readiness instruction. 

RESEARCH. Support additional research and 
case studies to learn more about possible causes 
and effective strategies for closing the gap. Conduct 
research on important unanswered questions about 
the gap, such as whether minority students lose 
more ground academically during the summer 
months than other students. 

2. Societal , Community , and Home Strategies 

SUPPORTIVE, MOTIVATING CULTURE. Build 

peer and adult cultures that encourage high 
achievement through mentors, role models, coun- 
seling, and incentives for high achievement. Orga- 
nize groups of parents and other citizens to moni- 
tor and increase the progress of Black and 
Hispanic children in their own schools. Engage 



community leaders in supporting academic 
achievement. 

COMMUNITY ACADEMIC ACTIVITIES. Expand 
academic learning opportunities and support pro- 
grams in community institutions and neighbor- 
hoods. Rally parents and the community to provide 
an academic focus to leisure activities. 

PARENT EDUCATION AND INVOLVEMENT. 
Provide information to parents in a non-threaten- 
ing environment about specific ways to help chil- 
dren learn at home. Brief parents on the purposes 
of testing programs, methods for reporting and 
interpreting test scores, and activities that can help 
improve test scores. Strengthen home-school rela- 
tions. Create incentives for parents to come into the 
schools. 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS. Improve the quality of 
life for disadvantaged minority families through 
housing, nutrition, health care, crime reduction, 
and other social policies. 
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EVALUATING STRATEGIES FOR CLOSING THE GAP 



A. Why Strategies To Close the 
Cap Should [Be Comprehensive 

S tate and national leaders have proposed a 
variety of strategies to raise overall 
achievement and close racial/ethnic 
achievement gaps. Many current propos- 
als call for more standardized testing, stricter 
accountability systems that monitor subgroup per- 
formance, and policies to reward schools that do 
well and penalize those that perform poorly But 
the reasons for the achievement gap are complex 
and varied. Testing and accountability are impor- 
tant steps, but they must be accompanied by a 
range of comprehensive, substantive strategies if 
we expect to close the gap. We recommend that 
policymakers adopt an approach that is: 

□ cautious about overpromising what testing 
and high-stakes accountability can accomplish 
alone; but 

□ bold in its commitment to substantive and 
multi-faceted strategies for closing the gap. 

We recommend a balanced and deliberate 
approach to testing for several reasons: 

i. Tests are important tools for measuring 
progress , but policymakers should be aware of 
their limits , their criteria for appropriate use , 
and the need to develop state and local capac- 
ity to use tests to improve learning. 

■ 

Testing is an important element of reform. 
Tests can tell us which students are not doing well 



and how far they are from proficiency. When tests 
are well-aligned with standards and instruction, 
they can motivate people to aim higher and pro- 
vide information about the effectiveness of instruc- 
tion. But the kinds of tests commonly used for 
accountability don’t tell us how students reached 
an answer, why they are having difficulty, or how to 
help them — and these are also vital elements of 
raising achievement and closing the gap. 

A basic criterion of fair test use is that penalties 
for students should not be attached to test results 
unless students have an opportunity to learn mate- 
rial being tested. States have moved quickly to set 
standards and implement tests for accountability, 
but it is becoming clear that standards and tests are 
just the first phase of reform. The next phase, 
which has received far less attention, is to transform 
these standards and tests into actual change in the 
classroom. Many states have adopted hundreds of 
standards in the various subjects for each grade. 
But these myriad standards have not always been 
translated into a coherent curriculum that covers a 
reasonable amount of content in sufficient depth. 
Nor have all teachers been well trained about how 
to develop specific lesson plans in a standards- 
based curriculum or which strategies are most 
effective for teaching students who have fallen 
behind. Some states require schools to give addi- 
tional help to students who fail, but the states may 
not provide schools with the funding or guidance 
necessary to actually deliver this help. 

In summary, states have so far given short shrift 
to the support side of school reform. Tests and 
accountability systems cannot, by themselves, fill 
shortages of well-qualified teachers in schools with 
high-minority enrollments, or train teachers in 
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effective ways to help low-achieving students, or 
equalize resources between poor and affluent 
schools, or provide extended learning time for fail- 
ing students, or fill other “gaps” in the capacity of 
schools and communities. These and other strate- 
gies are necessary to close the achievement gap. 
Policymakers at the state and national levels should 
be wary of proposals that embrace the rhetoric of 
closing the gap but do not help build the capacity 
to accomplish that goal. 

2 . High-stakes testing must be implemented 
carefully to prevent unintended inequities for 
minority students. Testing programs should be 
accompanied by efforts to ensure students 
learn the content and skills being assessed. 

■ 

Tests that serve important collective education- 
al goals can sometimes produce negative conse- 
quences for individuals. Policymakers should weigh 
the potential collective benefits of any testing pro- 
gram against the unintended negative consequences 
for individuals. As noted in a study of high-stakes 
testing by the National Research Council, improper 
use of test scores for high-stakes decisions can rein- 
force racial/ethnic inequalities. 42 This same study 
also noted that retention alone is an ineffective 
intervention and often does more harm than good. 
What will happen to our youth and to our society if 
disproportionate-numbers of Black or Hispanic stu- 
dents are held back in grade? Will these students be 
able to take the academic courses in high school 
that are so critical to future achievement? If more 
Black and Hispanic students are retained in grade 
or denied a high school diploma, their dropout rates 
could go up and their college attendance could go 
down, which would undermine opportunity instead 
of advancing it. 

When tests have high stakes for individuals, pol- 
icymakers have an equally high level of responsibil- 
ity to ensure that tests are used fairly, that their con- 
tent is not culturally biased, and that their effects are 
not discriminatory. Most importantly, they have a 
responsibility to provide students with an adequate 
opportunity to learn the material. Because stan- 
dards-based assessments are still relatively new, we 



do not yet know how test-based accountability will 
affect various groups of students. The implementa- 
tion of new testing requirements should proceed at 
a deliberate pace, accompanied by close monitoring 
of its consequences and by substantial support to 
help all students pass the tests. 

j. Policymakers are already putting more 
demands on current tests than they were 
designed to bear ; and more testing for account- 
ability is likely to aggravate this problem. 

■ 

Testing experts emphasize the importance of 
using the right test in the right way. Professional 
measurement groups have developed criteria for 
appropriate test use, but in the rush to implement 
standards-based reform, these safeguards are not 
always heeded. 43 States have attached stakes to tests 
without acknowledging the technical limits of cur- 
rent assessments. 44 To cite a few examples: 

□ Testing experts caution that tests should be 
used only for the purposes for which they have 
been designed and validated, and that newly 
developed tests should not be used for account- 
ability. Yet policymakers are expecting the 
same tests (and often new tests) to not only 
measure progress but also drive changes in 
teaching and learning. Some states have 
moved quickly to use new tests for accounta- 
bility, while others are attaching high stakes to 
“off-the-shelf” standardized tests designed for 
low-stakes applications. These applications can 
compromise the reliability and validity of the 
test as a measure of achievement. 

□ Expert groups advise that decisions with impor- 
tant future consequences for students should be 
based on multiple measures rather than a sin- 
gle test score. Yet 1 1 states base their school 
performance ratings entirely on test scores 45 

□ Tests are useful measures of reform only if 
they are closely matched to state standards and 
curriculum. Although states have made 
progress toward alignment, they still have a 
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way to go. Current state tests tend to measure 
some standards but not others, and often 
emphasize the less demanding knowledge and 
skills embodied in standards . 46 Most state 
accountability tests consist primarily of multi- 
ple-choice and short-answer test items, which 
may not effectively measure more complex 
competencies and understanding 

□ High-stakes testing could be encouraging cer- 
tain ineffective instructional practices. In some 
districts, teachers spend considerable time 
preparing students in test-taking skills, which 
may raise scores on high-stakes tests during the 
first few years of the testing program without 
producing real gains in student knowledge. 
Topics that are not tested may not be taught, 
regardless of importance, and student skills 
that are difficult to assess, such as being able to 
carry out an experiment or lead a class discus- 
sion, may be pushed aside. Classroom-level 
diagnostic testing, which helps teachers guide 
their instruction, sometimes takes a back seat 
to external tests . 47 

All of these issues suggest that additional test- 
ing should be accompanied by strong efforts to 
develop better assessments and educate people 
about their interpretation and use. 

B.Takiog Actions To Close the Gap 

How can policymakers and others make deci- 
sions about closing the gap when our knowledge of 
causes and effective solutions is limited? 

The Center on Education Policy suggests that 
policymakers set priorities based on what can be 
done now and what is known now. They should 
begin with actions to address policies that are clear- 
ly unfair and can be corrected. For example, it is 
obviously inequitable that many Black and Hispan- 



ic students, who have the greatest academic needs 
on average, attend schools with less qualified and 
experienced teachers, less advanced curricula, or 
fewer resources. Actions to address these inequities 
include strengthening the teaching force, improv- 
ing access to academic courses, and equalizing 
funding among schools. 

Policymakers should also place high priority on 
strategies that research has already shown to 
increase learning. We know that students benefit 
from attending preschool, taking a rigorous cur- 
riculum, and being held to high expectations. We 
know that professional development is essential for 
changing practice and that parent involvement is 
critical to children’s learning. We know that school 
reforms tend to be more successful if they are com- 
prehensive instead of piecemeal. And we are begin- 
ning to accumulate more knowledge about effec- 
tive reform strategies from states, districts, and 
schools in which Black and Hispanic students are 
progressing at a faster than average rate. These are 
all steps that can be implemented now. 

There are other factors that may affect the gap 
that we do not know enough about. In these cases, 
policymakers should focus on building knowledge. 
Examples include the influence of peer groups, the 
impact of students’ own performance anxieties, 
and the effectiveness of different parenting prac- 
tices. For these types of issues, the next step may be 
to invest in research that will add to our knowledge. 
Investments should also be made in developing 
assessments that better capture the kinds of knowl- 
edge and skills we want students to learn and that 
more effectively diagnose student needs. 

The promise of standards-based reform will 
not be fulfilled unless we close the achievement gap. 
Equal opportunity and educational excellence are 
sometimes cast as competing priorities, but to close 
the gap we must approach them as complementary 
parts of a unified approach to reform. The reward 
will be long-term economic and social benefits for 
the entire nation. 
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FIGURE 4-A o NAEP MATHEMATICS, AGE 9 

TRENDS IN AVERAGE SCALE SCORES FOR BLACK AND WHITE STUDENTS 
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Shaded area shows the achievement gap 
Scale: 0 - 500 

Source: NAEP 1999 Trends in Academic Progress 
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FIGURE 4-B ° NAEP MATHEMATICS, AGE 13 

TRENDS IN AVERAGE SCALE SCORES FOR BLACK AND WHITE STUDENTS 
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Shaded area shows the achievement gap 
Scale: 0 - 500 

Source: NAEP 1 999 Trends in Academic Progress 
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FIGURE 4-C o NAEP MATHEMATICS, AGE 17 

TRENDS IN AVERAGE SCALE SCORES FOR BLACK AND WHITE STUDENTS 




Shaded area shows the achievement gap 
Scale: 0 - 500 

Source: NAEP 1999 Trends in Academic Progress 
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FIGURE 4-D o NAEP MATHEMATICS, AGE 9 

TRENDS IN AVERAGE SCALE SCORES FOR HISPANIC AND WHITE STUDENTS 




Shaded area shows the achievement gap- 
Scale: 0 - 500 

Source: NAEP 1999 Trends in Academic Progress 
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FIGURE 4-E • NAEP MATHEMATICS, AGE 13 

TRENDS IN AVERAGE SCALE SCORES FOR HISPANIC AND WHITE STUDENTS 
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Shaded area shows the achievement gap 
Scale: 0 - 500 

Source: NAEP (999 Trends in Academic Progress 



FIGURE 4-F 0 NAEP MATHEMATICS, AGE 17 

TRENDS IN AVERAGE SCALE SCORES FOR HISPANIC AND WHITE STUDENTS 
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Shaded area shows the achievement gap 
Scale: 0-500 
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FIGURE 5-A 0 NAEP SCIENCE, AGE 9 

TRENDS BN AVERAGE SCALE SCORES FOR BLACK AND WHITE STUDENTS 




Shaded area shows the achievement gap 
Scale: 0 - 500 

Source: NAEP 1 999 Trends in Academic Progress 
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FIGURE 5-B ° NAEP SCIENCE, AGE 13 

TRENDS IN AVERAGE SCALE SCORES FOR BLACK AND WHITE STUDENTS 




Shaded area shows the achievement gap 
Scale: 0 - 500 

Source: NAEP 1 999 Trends in Academic Progress 
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FIGURE 5-C o NAEP SCIENCE, AGE 17 

TRENDS IN AVERAGE SCALE SCORES FOR BLACK AND WHITE STUDENTS 




Shaded area shows the achievement gap 
Scale: 0 - 500 

Source: NAEP / 999 Trends in Academic Progress 
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FIGURE 5-D o NAEP SCIENCE, AGE 9 

TRENDS IN AVERAGE SCALE SCORES FOR HISPANIC AND WHITE STUDENTS 




Shaded area shows the achievement gap 
Scale: 0 - 500 

Source: NAEP 1 999 Trends in Academic Progress 
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FIGURE 5-E • NAEP SCIENCE, AGE 1 3 

TRENDS ON AVERAGE SCALE SCORES FOR HISPANIC AND WHITE STUDENTS 




Shaded area shows the achievement gap 
Scale: 0 - 500 

Source: NAEP 1 999 Trends in Academic Progress 
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FIGURE 5-F o NAEP SCIENCE, AGE 17 

TRENDS IN AVERAGE SCALE SCORES FOR HISPANIC AND WHITE STUDENTS 




Shaded area shows the achievement gap 
Scale: 0 - 500 

Source: NAEP 1 999 Trends in Academic Progress 
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FIGURE 6-A ° NAEP READING, AGE 9 

TRENDS IN AVERAGE SCALE SCORES FOR BLACK AND WHITE STUDENTS 




Shaded area shows the achievement gap 
Scale: 0 - 500 

Source: NAEP 1999 Trends in Academic Progress 
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FIGURE 6-B o NAEP READING, AGE 13 

TRENDS IN AVERAGE SCALE SCORES FOR BLACK AND WHITE STUDENTS 




Shaded area shows the achievement gap 
Scale: 0 - 500 

Source: NAEP 1 999 Trends in Academic Progress 
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FIGURE 6-C o NAEP READING, AGE 17 

TRENDS DN AVERAGE SCALE SCORES FOR BLACK AND WHITE STUDENTS 




Shaded area shows the achievement gap 
Scale: 0 - 500 

Source: NAEP 1999 Trends in Academic Progress 
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FIGURE 6-D o NAEP READING, AGE 9 

TRENDS IN AVERAGE SCALE SCORES FOR HISPANIC AND WHITE STUDENTS 




Shaded area shows the achievement gap 
Scale: 0 - 500 

Source: NAEP 1999 Trends in Academic Progress 
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FIGURE 6-E o NAEP READING, AGE 1 3 

TRENDS IN AVERAGE SCALE SCORES FOR HISPANIC AND WHITE STUDENTS 




Shaded area shows the achievement gap 
Scale: 0 - 500 

Source: NAEP 1 999 Trends in Academic Progress 



FIGURE 6-F o NAEP READING, AGE 17 

TRENDS IN AVERAGE SCALE SCORES FOR HISPANIC AND WHITE STUDENTS 




Shaded area shows the achievement gap 
Scale: 0-500 

Source: NAEP 1 999 Trends in Academic Progress 
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